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Introduction 

TV u 'i 

i ~? U nng the ,9 ?° Sf a educational mood in the U.§. was 

' exjjiessed brtiit slogan, "Left get back i6'3S?fc& 1 call it a mood 
rather than an organize* movement because, unlike other movements 
in educational history, the drive for basic education differed initially in 
that it involved few leaders of a national political or educational.? tat-~ 
X ure; ribr were the basic education advocates enrolled in a sin^Ieor Jani? 
_ ration. While the back-to-basics proponents varied widely in their 
strategies, a common philosophical strand ran through theiiyargu--. 
V mehts. V /. H / ' 

The unique characteristic of the current basic education movement 
was that it qriginated-at the local and state levels ar/ong parents! citi- 
zens) arid lay men. Occasionally, a policial* would siund the pra'iles of 
the basics, but professional educators were generally\nissing fortune 
basic education ranks. Although a few could be found^n the Couricil 
for Basic Education, established two decades earlier in 1950s, the 
majority of professional educators, be they professors *ofea 
school administrators; or classroom teachers, were generally ^b 
from or apprehensive about the movement. When challenged by basic 
educationTproponehts, professional educators generally repliedtnat 
they; did yW understand the movement, could not identify what was 
Wsicafc^basic educati9n, or took such a broad view o(ba*ic<educa- 
tion thauhey considered the current curriculum to be basicVwheri pro- 
fessional educators finally responded to.tasfc e&c^tton demands in^ 
the late. 1970s, they were usually identifi^with testing and evaluation 
and were attempting to identify minimal competencies torfetermine if 
• students at specific grade levels had attained certain^minimal skills in * 
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read^g^ritim£ and computation. As th<t 19^0s began, the impact of. 

• j. ' .the^wren t ba^ic e^d u cation moverhen t i^asipan ifes ted in several ways. 

5 ' y 1. The*demand for a return to the basics was still being heard at the 
^ : local and state levels jfrom mdividuals. and groups who believed that 
pubh r cScHooj graduates were deficient in b'asic literacy and mathem'ati- 
cbmpexencies. k y 

Legislatures, school boards, nftd offices of education in a number 
of states had jnandated some form of competency-based testing and 
occasionally some form of competency-based curriculum. 

3. Professional educitors and their organizations vy^ere responding 
to the movement either by debating the meaning of basic education or 
by joining the effort to devise competency-based curpeula and tests. 

That the basic education movement of the 1970s has continued into 
the 1980s and that it will hdvea significant impact on professional edu- r 
catore, school 1 administrators, aUd-hmc-rkan education in general is 
widely accepted. Like other movements in American educatior\such as 
progressivism in the jar ly twentieth century, the contemporary basic 
education movement isoften misunderstood. The confusion surround- 
ing basic e'ducatioh emanates from several sources; 1 ) The amorphous 
characteristics of the movement contribute to misunderstanding in 
that it means dftferent things,to different people; 2) Some professional 
educators who feel threatened by, the critical naturCjof the movement 
have chosen not to understand it. Indeed, basic education proponents 
w \]^ question the competency of profess 1 lonal educators often appear to 
be on a confrontation course with the* sc hool-based establishment. 

In this fast back l^hall Clarify the basic education movement by 
placing it in a historical and philosopttical context. In many ways, the v 
basic education movement of the 1970s is part of a continuum of simi " 

movements in American education that have occurred with almos't 
locklike regularity — appearing in rather regular cycles since the 
1930s. I shall. 1) review the. current basic cHlucatjoi\ movement thatori- 
; • yginjj\d in the^J970s, 2) examine the Lssentiahst movement of the 1930s, 
^ / a nd\3) examine the a rgu merits of The educational critics of the 1950s. As 
these three episodes in recent American educational history are exam 
\ ined, a philosophical rationale that embraces tiie major «uki persistent 
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^Tlk Current Basic Education Movenjierft 

XVatherjan follow a. strict chronology let me identify the major 
trends of tht current lasic education movement and-compare them 
with the Essentialists of the 1930s and the critics of the 1950s Today's 
basic education movement is strongKiTarnoTphous. Whilenational in 
scope, ,ts impact is most evident at the state and local levels Often 
school board-members are elected ^ basic education platforms. Some 
local and state superintendents of education have built reputations as 
basic education advocates. Grassroots organizations of pa'rents argue 
for cum»ulu,rr revision based on,a return to the basics. Taxjconscious 
ertucn s watchdog committees fcf ten argue to cut the frills and fadsand 
to get back-to the basics. At times, both political co^smarivZ-s and 
leaders of minority groups may be found supporting the general goals 
of basic education. j ! 

- Che ambiguity surrounding basic eduction moved Ben.Brodinskv 
to write: * > I , 7 

'■•-/) 

™K»a movement in American education which irritates some cdiu^. 
. tors, baffles others, and miscshigh-thehYklc, of still others. lis stirring 
put many a school administrator and scholar on trie'defensive! It is J,. 
any led by parents, ministers, businessmen, and politicians.' ' " 

Since it lacks precise definition; alist of its arguments will.help to show 
(he current face of the basic education movement. r 

Criticisms and Remedies v 

following ar^sorae* criticisms madefy proponents of basic educa- 
tion and some remedies they propose that will cure the problems they 
believe ejcisyoday-in public schooling: , , 

^ 1. CHticLm: Educational experimentation, social promotion, and 
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^he neglect of basic skills have led to attrition of academic standards in 
our clcmcntar>^rhot)ls. Man) American chilcheneithei ha\e not ban 
prepared adequate)), in basu skailvor have bc;en promoted with iiiacle 
qiiptcr^eparation in "These ,are;(s/ 
' Remedy. Basu skills in leading, writing, and arithmetic should bc\ 
,^4?iuphasi/ed more stronglv m elemental) schools. Tcuihm and admin 
istrators should be held accountable for seeing that students achieve 
tht\se skills before promoting (hem to higher grades. Furtheirirore. 
instruction in language aits, natural sc iencc. and^oc ial stmliii^sjio ujcl 
emphasize the learning of essential facts, concepts, and funic ipley 

2. -Criticism. Along wnh the deterioration of skill Iea*ttft*g3rr^lc*~ 
memar) Schools, standards of academic achievement in secondai) 
schoofshave declined. This decline ha»s l^en aggravated b) soc ial pro 

t motion policies, per nnssiv cness. and a dow ngrading of ac aclemic disc i 
piines. with a/i attendant emphasis on elec lives, nonacademic pro- 
grams, and tninicourses. , 1 ~ - 
Remedy.* American seiondarv schools should stress s acadeini< 
courses in English, basic sueiicevsuc h as c hcniis'u) and ph)sic\ math- 
ematics, and histor) . A limited number of vocational courses ma) be 
included. Appall, the emphasis should be on the learning of facts, 
concepts, principles, and the" application of subject ntatter in a no- 
nonsense, direct fashion. \ 

3. Crttu ism. Americ an societ) has Jiow n a dec line in fundamental 
moral, ethical, and civic values. A general weakening of famil). teli- 
gious, and patriotic values has oc c urred in twentieth centur) America 
In schools, this moral decline has been reflected in increased violence, 
vandalism, sexual promise nit) . drug abuse, and alcoholism. 

Remedy. Public school teachers and administrators should trans 
mil basic values and exhibit wcdJLdefiiud standards of behavior Ad 
minjjslrators and teachers should occup) positions >f respec\and use 
this position to assert the basic values of punctuality hard w\rk. re 
spect for authorit), obedience to the law, and a general affirmation of 
traditional American values. 

4. Criticism. Man, educators have conn lbu ted to the decline of 
standaicis b) cle^mphasmng competition, bv advocating soc ial pro- 
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motton^and by downgrading the academic na rare of the school. Be- 
cause the academic function of the schooLhas been obscusctl and di- 
luted by nonacaclemic activities. administrators and teachers have 
blurred their areas, of responsibility ihdjiavemn been sufficiently 
accountable for the academic achievdhenibr their students. 

Remedy: Public school administrators <and teachers should recog- 
nize thai yhc-ir primary lesponsib/lity is thch^students' academic 
achievement They should clem er> thing possible to promote academic 
skill Teaming and academic achieJment. To make sure that they ful- 
fill this responsibility, they should be held strictly accountable for the 
success or failure ohheir.studeini through the use of test/and other 
types of evaluation. 



3 Criticism: Instruction in public scjhools has deteriorated be- 
cause of \\v introduction of so-called imio\ame procedures, the em- 
ployment of poorly prepaVed teachers, the emphasis,on sensitivity 
training and other group processes, and the use of pie-packaged educa- 
tional materials In some cates. students are gi\en complete fieedom to 
dioose what they want to leam. Main teac heis aie unable to maintain* 
discipline. / 

Remedy: Teachers should be mature, ethical poisons, who' know 
the content of their discipline and uhoareexpenm teaching it. Teach- 
ers should spend time on academic instruction and not on nonaca- 
demic, social', or emotional adjustment activities. Instruction should 
focus on textbooks, include drill, and feature recitations, daily home- 
work assignments, and frequent testing and exaluajion. 

6 Criticism- Professional educators tend to make schooling cneily 
complicated They use- jargon that is generally imprecise, often non- 
sensical, and usually confusing foi parents and c iti/ens. Often, they 
engage in ill-conceived social experimentation rather than concentrat- 
ing on basic skills and knowledge. They tend to prefer the untested and 
experimental to the tried and true. 

* Remedy Fclucatois should be; honest andchrec t with the public and 
respond to their demands, criticisms, and questions in clear and direct 
language They should not hide behind educational jargon. Rather 
^han encourage social or psychological expenmentaiton. they should 
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do what the public pa>s them to do— teach basic skills and subject mat 



t ter to students. 
? * * 

7. Critic wm. Since the 1960s, there has, been too muc h untested in- 
povation in the public schools. The "new math." "new sex ial studies." 
• and "new science." were introduced without, adequate testing. [Iodax, 
students' performance on SAT examinations rexeaJ a continuing de- 
cline in academic performance. Team teaching. open space, indix idu 
« c ah/ed. Instruction, modular scheduling, and other "innoxalions" luxe 
scried to obscure tile academic purpose of 4 he st hool and haxe treated 
a pedagogical jungle* for parents. 

Remedy. It is the time to stop the wholesale adoption of innoxa- 
tions that often detract from the teaching of the basic skills and subjui 
matter. They are cxpeusixe and luxe not produced measin a l)le. aca- 
demic achiexenient. The most cffetihe msjiuctional arrangement is 
the self-contained classroom in the elementary school and subject nut 
^•r departments in the high school. , 

B^Crttutsm. American public education has giown increasing!) 
i biiUMiit ratio and expensive. Manx school administrators are highly 
patcKmanagers who ignore or.neglect academic learning. Teachers arc 
unionized and luxe sought increased economic rewards that are often % 
unrelated to educational purposes. Man) cost!) social serxices luxe 
been introduced into the schools that detract from the basic curricu- 
lum. 

Remedy. It is time to restore a strictly academic foe us to the schools. 
Such courses as sex education, dnxer training, guidance, and drug ' du- 
cat ion should be eliminated along with other frills. Public school 
bureaucracies should be cut back so that funds can Ik* spent on skill ai^d 
subject matter teaching rather than be dissipated on myriad nonaca 
dernic activities. $ 

9. Criticism. Student achievement in American public schools is 
imprecisely measured. Parents are often uncertain as to the criteria used 
to evaluate their children. Often nonacademic social criteria are used 
for promotion. The most serious threat to academic achievement in the 
q u hc schools has bee^i the social promotion policies used in many 
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schools. Asa icmiIi. academic all) onpic pared CnicK ins au promoted to 
higher grade le\ els regardless of tlu ir ( ompc te in > . Hiousaiidsof fuiie 
tioual illiterates ait graduated from high schools without competency 
in basic skills. Not on!) has social pioiuotiou lowt red academic stall- 
riarris, it .ilso has lowered national economic pioriuc tmt). 

Remedy. At adciiitt achievement can he nuasuicd prcuscl). Promo- 
tions from grade to grade and graduation fiom high school should Ik 
IHriuittcd oiiK after master) of skills and knowledge has been demon 
stratcri on tests, that acuuatc I) measure a student's competent). "Illicit 
must Ik .111 end to tlu pohc> of tlu social pioiuotiou of functional 1 Hit- 
crates in Auiciicnii schools. 

The foregoing critic isnis of oui public schools and tlu proposed 
remedies arc tltf essential tlumcsof the coutcmpoiar) basic ediitatiou 
iiiou-iiunt, hi light of these current themes, let us now examine them 
in twoc.irlicr hu: similar uio\t incuts — tlu Esse ntiahsni of the 1930s 
and the school critics of the 1950s. 

Fiwt. this examination will riemoustrate that mau> of the current 
themes of basic education .ire not new but have en cm red 111 the recent 
past The recurrence of these themes suggests that professional edu- 
cators haw not answered some fundamental cpiestious raised repeal- 
ed!) in recent American educational lustor). Second, examining these 
two historical, basic education movements from the mem past makes 
it possible to l^'-nof) and illuminate, some of the persistent philo- 
sophical linearis that uncle rlic the em rent basic education posture. 
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Essentialism 

; Esscntialist movement of the 1930s raised some significant but 
often neglected questions about the nature and condition of American 
. public education. The Essentialists, a group of professional educators 
who challenged the then progressive trends in American education, 
were philosophical compatriots to many current basic education ariW 
-.cates. 1 \ 
Rejecurig much of progressivism, a committee of professional edu- 
cators consisting of Michael Demiashkevich, Waher,H. Ryle, M. L. 
Shane, Louis Shores, and Guy M. Whipple met in Atlantic Chy in 1938 
to prepare a remonstrance against declining scholastic standardsand to 
proclaim* the Esscntialist platfornj. Essentialism, a term used by 
Demiashkevich, saw the school's primary function as the preservation 
o^hetbasfc elements of human culture and the transmission of them to 
the young. In announcing their position, the Essentialists asked: 

Should not our public schools fkepare boys and girls for adult responsi- 
bility through systematic training in such subjects as reading, writing, 
arithmetic, hi*[pry, and English, requiring mastery of such subjects, and, 
when necegsifift, stressing discipline and obedience? 2 



Essentialism^ most articulate spokesman was William C. Bagley 
(187£l946), a professor of education at Teachers College Columbia 
University and editor of School and Society, who set down the Essen- 
> • tialist critique and recommendations for improving American educa- 
tion.. £ ' * £* 
- liike "today's advocates of basic education, Bagley charged that 
I ? e$ P^ e ' its vasl exlenl an( \ neav Y cosl l 9 society, public education in 
the United Sjates is in many ways appalling, weak and ineffective." As 
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Arthur Bestor and Admiral Rickovcr would do in (he 1950s, Bagley 
compared, American public education with European systems and 
found American schools to be academically inferior. At theelementary 
level, he charged that "Age for age, the average pupil of our elementary 
schools does not meet the standards of achievement in the fundamen- 
tals of education that ^arc-attained in the elementary schools of many 
otjier countries.** 3 Further, Bagley found the graduates of American 
high schools to be scholastically benVnd those of, #ther ^countries. 
Bagley also claimed (hat many American high school graduates were 
essentially illiterate. He anci his Essentia list colleagues charged that the 
increase in the number o( functional illiterates with high school diplo- 
mas was caused by a decline in reading effectiveness. Deficiencies -at 
lower grade levels in reading-Bagley alleged, had resulted^ the need 
for remedial reading classes innyny high schools. Bagley *s criticism of 
reading instruction in American education was a charge that was re- 
peated by the critics of the I95(£sandby the basic education proponents 
of the 1970s. ^ • 

Writing in the 1930s, Bagley commented on Ins perception that the 
crime rate had increased at the same time that public school attendance 
had also increased. He reasoned that the increase in school attendance 
by a larger number of Americans should have reduced the crime rate. 

Bagley 's comments on the failure of^cruiipulsory* school attendance 
to reduce the crime rate' resembled the charges of current critics that 
public schools are nqi only ineffective in reducing the crime rate but 
often have become, in main instances, centers for drug abuse, \ loleuce. 
and vandalism rather than agencies for cultivating a sense of law and 
order. Like contemporary cm tics. Bagley severely indicted the practice 
of social promotion, u Inch, he said, led to ' the complete abandonment 
in many schools of rigorous standards of scholastic achievement as a, 
condition of promotion from grade to grade, and die passing of all 
pupils "on schedule*."* Social promotion, Bagley, c barged, produced 
academically handicapped, overgraded. secondary students u ho lac keel 
mastery of fundamentals, 

The Essential ists believed it was crucial that the curriculum be 
organized systematically ancr sequentially ant! that instruction stress 
^'"tftal, cJuouolojgicaL and causal relationships. In particular, Bagley 
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condemnecfche "incidental learning" theory advanced by such pro- 
gressives as William Heard Kilpatrick. his colleague at Teachers Col- 
lege, who claimed ihal students would learn fundamenial skills and 
knowledge concomitantly or incidentally as iliey solved problems, 
^aritcipated in group activities, and worked oa projects. Bagley 
» charged thac many American educators had substituted incidental 
learning for structured, organized, teacher-initiated and directed in- 
structionjllieiCssenlialist attack on incidental learning wassimjlar to 
the criticism that current basic education .^dvocaies have leveled 
against-rtew curricular innovations. fspcrrally those.of the 19% such 
as the "new mathematics." the "new social studies." and the various, 
new approaches* to science education. While Bagley decried the de- 
yj emphasis onhhe "exact and exacting studies" and the "disparagement 
of system and sequence in learning." coniemjwrary critics of the cur- 
ricular innovationsof the 1960s have charged tfiat the ^discovery 
method" or "inquiry meihod" is inefficient and causes students to 
"reinvent the wheel" railier Ami* master the funded know ledge of the 
past in an orderly way. Contemporary critics argue that the process 
and method of learning has been cncrcniphasi/ed to ihe detriment of 
content. While the innovators of the 1960s promised that they would 
teach children how to think, the critics of the 1970s and 1980s have 
argued that, in order to think, students must Iiau something to think 
about Like Bagley. they argue that ihecurric uliun should luxe a con- 
tent that is logically or chronologically structured. 

During the late 1930s when ihe Kssentialist platform appeared, the 
I! S. was gripped by ihe Great Dcpiessmn. In response to the social, 
economic.and political problems of the Depression-nddenera, George 
S Counts asked the question. Dare the School Build a Xew Social 
Order? Counts' query stimulated the growth of the Social Rec nst ruc- 
tion is t movement, which railed upon professional educators to join 
other progressive individuals and groups to create a new society based 
on an ideology of "democratic collectivism." Adamantly rejecting the 
notion that educators should use the schools as agencies of social engi- 
neering. Bagley attacked the Social Rec obstructionist proposition as 
committing the schools to a particular politual ideology that would 
U Q-* f o the indoctrination of students. ^ 



t 

Instead of indoctrinating children and youth, Bagfey a/gued (hat 
democratic interests would be served best by a schooj program that 
emphasized fundamental skills and the learning of knqwjtflge jffat wa<» 
of unquestioned permanence and value. Bagley reasoned that a demo- 
cratic society requires literaie citizens. A literate society, Hnowledge- 
able in fundamental skitt^frd knowledge, was, for hfin, the "basis for 
intelligent unde/stariftrrt^nd for the collective thought and judg- 
ment that are the essence of democratic institutions!"* 

Bagley's judgment that|a democratic society needed disciplined 
methods of inquiry anticijifted Arthur E. BeStor's cillin the 1950s for\ 
the reassert ion of fundamental intellectual disciplines in the American y 
secondary school curriculum. Bagley's rejection of, using schoolffoK 
socirtkeconstruction is similar to thearguments of current basic educa- 
tion proponentfwho oppose using the schools as agencies of social 
experimentation and directed social change. 

* Like today's basic education, advocates, the^EssentiaJists argued 
four decades earlier that the teacher shodt<be restored to a position of 
central authority in the classroom. Again and again. Bagley argued 
thai children had a right to expect and to receive adult guidance and 
direction. 

The Essentialist Rationalefor Educational Theory and Practice 

An articulate educator, Bagffif clearly identified the key concepts of 
an Essentialist philosophy of education. Since the contemporary basic 
educathn movement badly needs a coherent philosophical rationale, 
its advocates would be well adv ised to examine Bagley 's work'for sug- 
gestions toward a philosophy for basic educiftipn. Ii would also be ad- 
visable for the opponents of basic eduction to reflect on the funda- 
mentaj,but still unanswered, questions that Bagley raised more than 40* 
years ago. What follows are they key characteristics of an Essentialist 
rationale. 

An emphasis on effort. Learning valuableskills and knowledge re- 
quires the expenditure of time and effort. Many of the permanent and 
persistent interests of adult life have resulted from efforts that initially . 
may not nave been interesting-tor appealing to the learner- While the 
child's interest shoufefnot be ignored, all learning should not be based 
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on the chjld's, limited range of experience. The Essentiaiist position 
argues that thereare many things to learn that, while they may not bcof 
immediate interest, to the wner, can become* both valuable and per- 
' manentlf interesting at a later time in a person's life. 

An emphasis or? discipline. TjiadwrtRfr the attitude 8 ^! a person 
has absolute freedom to do as he or she pleases, without regard to per- 
sonal and social consequences, is. to invite inorakAid social anarchy. 
"Doing your own thing" is an insufficient justification in education. 
,Nor is itpossible for childreryo create and live in their own reality as 
many rojijatftic child-centered educators luwe suggested since the time 
of Rousseau. Genuineand lasting freedom is won and preserved by the 
em a tic discipline of learning what needs to be learned for sun lval 
civilized society. 

An emphasis on the accumulated knowledge of the hurntuuace. By' 
sustained inquiry, scientific investigation, and literary and artistic 
^ achievement, the human, race has created a cultural heritage that is 
one generation's legacy to the next. So that the cultural heritage can be 
transmitted efficiently, jt has been organized into units of subject mat- 
ter, that can be taught at age-appropriate levels. As a cultural agency, 
the school's primary task is to transmit the cultural heritage to the 
young so that they may share <and participate in it. For,the Essentiaiist, 
the transmission of the cultural heritage must be done systematically 
and deliberately rather than incidentally or haphazardly. 

An emphasis on teacher -initiated learning. The human infant is 
long dependent on adult care. Children fiave tne right to expect .that 
adults will provide the guidance and control they need to grow and 
develop. Society has the right to expe^that teachers possess basic skills 
and knowledge *riid have the professional competence to transmit that 
knowledge by systematic instruction. 

An emphasis on logical organization of subject matter. In elemen- 
tary schools, learners need to master the basic skills of reading, writing, 
and computation. These fundamental skills have generative power in ' 
that they are the foundation for learning other skills and for learning 
organized bodies of knowledge. Instruction in these important skills 
should -be systematic and sequential. 

Q ~"he accumulated experience of trje human *ace is vast and com- 
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plex. For instructional purposes, it is best organized into subject matter 
disciplines tflat £fe arranged either logically dr chronologically. Each 
subject matter has its own pattern of organization and the curriculum 
should reflect these patterns. 

Although learning by activities, projec(s?\jid discovery methods 
may be appropriate at various tijnes in a child's school experience, it is 
always necessary that care be given to organizing the curriculum ac- 
cording to a systematic structure and sequence. 

An emphasis on long-range goals. While it is true that societ^Jias 
experienced profound social change, it is equally true that the human 
race hai abiding interests and' concerns of a perennial nature. The 
.school'^ educational program should not be based on what appears to 
be immediately Televant and popular at thjt? moment. Fashions and 
styles may change, but the essentials of a good education are perma- 
nent. 1 

As individuals grow from childhood to maturity, their interests will 
^change. While these changing interests can be significant, it is of para- 
1 mount importance that the long-range needs of human beings and of 
* so'ciei? be recognized in the education of a person. 
^ 

What Ate the Essentials? 

Today, basic education proponents are often asked, "What are the 
basics?**~frequently, TrTcy disagree among themselves. Similarly, the 
Essential ists were asked, "What are the essentials?" In responding, 
Bagley oat lined an Essen tialist curriculum appropriate to elementary 
education. 

Basic social arts. Emphasis should be given to the basic social arts 
of communicating, recording, computing, and measuring, which may 
be translated as reading, writing, speaking, and arithmetic. 

Space and time. A good. education should provide for the widening" 
of the space horizon and,the broadening of the time perspective. Space 
and time, which can be equated with geography and hystpry. serve to 

eir cnwiiS 

erjence. History, in particular, provides an acquaintance with the 
past, especially the story of one's own country. 



acquaint learners with the world lying bfcforrd their o^rTimmrafate 
• tff ii xp erjen 

V q Health edutatton. The principles of health instruction and the' 
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inculcation of good* heakh^practice/ajrr basic phases in a child's ele- 
mentary schc^lprc^anj^^J^^" \ - % ' 

Natural scienc^t^j^epmy schobl curriculum should iticlude 
the basic c^c^'pl^lTriu^rneth^s of the natural sciences. , 1 

Fine arts. Affxrhd music Rs^ea place i n an E: sentialist curriculum. 
Creative and expressive skills a^donvjti es shoi lid be part of a child's 
school experience. , !^ v * 

Industrial cr/j. Unlike some contemtc^ry basic Education pro 
po'nents, the Essentialists provided for industrial arts in thecurricu 
lum. . , e " ' \/ 
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The Critics, of ufe-1950s "7 



he major debates beCeen the Essentialist and progressive, educa-** 
J tors took place in the Iat^.1 930s. The entry of the U.S. into wirld vVar II * 
s^ed-this particular educational controversy without resolving thf 
furiclamentar issues. Jhe fundamentai issues raised by such educa- 
tional stetes men of the 1930s as John plwey, Harold Rugg, George 
' Counts, yiyilliam Heard Kilpatrick, Isaac Kandel, and William C. ( 
/Bagley Xvaited for an answer. Such questions as the following were 
not re/olved in; tneofy or practice: What is' the purpose of the school? 
Sho /* scno P ls rcttecl tne culture or seek to reconstruct it? What is the 
hatipof the curriculum? The urgency of responding to wartime^ieeds 
and/ to peacetime readjustment took priority over the discussion and 
resolution of such fundamental philosophical issues. . $ 

By the late 1940s and early 1950s, American educatioAwastaced 
with urgent quantitative demands. A brief recital of these demands will 
help toset the scene for the educational debates of the 1950s. 

Burgeoning enrollments. One of x the most pressing needs of the 
1950s was to build new schools for. a rapidly expanding scfcool-age 
^puiation. Many present-day school administrators had their forma- 
tive professional experiences during the era of quantitative growth in # 
^^ILC^lLeaucaiionrUnf^u^ sdmfof thesj people simplisti-. 



cally equated quantify with quality. 

A demand for teachers. As the number of pupils and classrooms in- 
aeasedin/the I950s> the demand for teachers accelerated. School sys- 
tems, rx>th large and small, had to cope with the problem of teaclier 
^"age. Although colleges and schools of education operated at high 



speed to prepare large numbers of certificated teachers, the demand for 
teachers outdistanced the supply; and school districts resorted to hiring 
Aeache/s with piqvjsional or temporary certification. Again, in many 
instances, teacher preparation programs were devoted primarily to' 
meeting the qualitative needs^of schilling. 

yAnemp hosts on ad)uslmenL Like most postwar eras, the years after 
WorldlVarH were a time of adjustment for Americans. Returning vet- 
erans nad to adjust from war to peace; the economy had to adjust from 
wartime controls to decontrols; and most pervasively, Americans had 
to adjust tc^a society that was more transient, more mobile, and mft|£ 
affluent than ever befo re. A m ajor ne w element in American, life was the 
emergence of suburbia. 1'hc suburbs that ranged the large cities became 
the*scene of frenzied residential construction, arid theljhflux of people 
who bought these new homes stimulated massive school building 
projects. 1 

Tjhe social change of the postwar era was unsettling to American 
life. The American family structure was shaken by the new freedoms of 
the postwar era. Along with the.pervasive social changes of the era, 
there was an increase in juvenile unrest and delinquency. The new 
times brought with them a greater awareness of and a sensitivity to the 
problems of youth in a changing society. 

< N < 
Life Adjustment Education 

In the midst of the vast quantitative changes that were occurring 

, both in American society and in schools, a new educational movement 

called "Life Adjustment Education" was born. In many ways, life 

adjustment education was an attempt to adjust to the stress of coping 

with the pervasive social and economic changes that swept the U.S., in 

the postwar decade. In Giher ways, it tended to fill the vacuum createcf 

by the decline of progressive education. While life adjustment cduca- 

tion was a response to the stresses and strains brought about by World 

War II, it also became the target for a group of educational critics of the 

1950s, who argued for a return to basic education. To understand tHc* 

arguments of such'tfritics of the 195j}gfrs Arthur Bestor, Hyman Rick- 

t oyer,ariy Max Raffefty^let us look briefly at life adjustment education. 

O The National Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Sec* 



ondary School Vouth was established in I9f7. Along with this national 
commission, a number of state commissions were created with similar 
pu.posc$T The impetus for life-a#ustment education initially came 
from a resolution for restructuring secondary education by Charles <\. 
Prosser at a- U.S. Office of Education conference fn 1945. Prosser, a 
long-time leader in industrial and vocational education, argued that 
although American secondary schools served the 20% of youth bound 
for college'and the 20% preparing for vocations, n.ey neglected the 
' remaining 60%, who needed ,1 ife <rrfjustinen tiTJugjjg; A ccording to 
J Vitalizing Secondary Education, publishfd^nhclJ.SN^ffi^^ii* 
•Education, lifetidjustment education: 

is deigned to equip all Anjerican^outb io live democratically with 
P r i sal ' s! ^ ,ion lo ijwniselves and profit losoWt) as home members, workers 
)ind ciiW^Mt is concerned es|HxiaIl> wu\a si7abl*f>ro|>oriion of youth 
of high Vhofllagc (both ift school and out) whose ohjetmesare less well 
served by (ju/schools lhaiuhe objectives of picturing for either a skdled 
occupation or higher education,* 

As life adjustment education developed, several general trends 
emerged that influenced public schools: 

1 A highly prescribed curriculumwas rejected in favor of one baseu 
on the individual development of stifdents and their needs as well as the 
-necils of society^ * r ' 

2, All normal adolescents were to begin and complete high school. 

3. Evaluation was not to be used as a means to eliminate certain 
pupils from high school. 

4- A student's progress-was to be determined by skills and under- 
standings gained through participation in individual, family, work, 
and civic activities rather thari by mastering abstract concepts in logi- 
cally organized subject matter courses. 

^ 5. The distinction between' extracurricular activities and the aca- - 
demic curriculum was to be modified substantially. Excursions, travel, 
community worl^. hobbies, andother direct experiences were to become 
an integral part of the educational program rather than ancillary to it. 
Although life adjustment education was never established on a per- 
J vasive national scale.it did make a significant impact across the conn- 
O '} general, the life adjustment approach, especially for secondary 



education, maintained that the purpose of the school should be broader 
in scope than a strictly academic program. Schools should be con- 
rnedwi 



cerned whh a wide range of issues and problems that relate to the social. 



emotfonal/economic, and vocational.needs of youth. Further, since the 
American public^high school is an institution for all adolescents, re- 
gardless of academic talent or vocational destination, it should diver- 
sify its instructional program to meet their personal and social needs. 

It could be anticipated that those who perceived of the function of 
the school in academic terms^cnild tend.to oppose this broadening of 
the role of the school as confusing and a dilution of its academic role. 

Tensions of the Cold War 

At the same time as American public schooling moved in the direc- 
tion of life adjustment education in the 1950s, the tensions generated 
byjhc Cold War b!tween the U.S. and the Soviet Union began to have 
an impact on American education. Because oUhese international ten- 
sions, there was a great concern expressed about the role of education in 
national security, especially in the areas of technology and science, /he * 
'early successes of the Soviet Union in space exploration, marked by the 
launching of Sputnik in 1957, caused a number of critics to make some 
comparisons of U.S. schools with the educational systems of Europe. 
In these comparisons, the American system was usually judged as aca . 
demically inferior. 

Critics, such as Arthur Bestor, Ma*4^afferty, and Hyman Rickover, 
challenged in three .interrelated areas thVbasic direction that public 
education had taken sincmVorld War II: 1 ) American public schooling* 
had grown pedagogicafly wea£ due to life adjustment education, which 
ignored the basic skills and academic disciplines^ 2) American public 
schools were academically infertpr to the .schools of many European 
nations. While Soviet scbools concentrated, on the hard sciences, 
American schools had de-emphasized the rigorous scientiffc study that * 
was needed for survival in the Cold War/3) An overly permissive atti- 
tude in American schools had lowered standards of civic and moral 
responsibility. This decline of standards'was particularly evident in 
adolescent speech and behavior. - 
) The following sections will examine three of the major-cri tics of the 



1950s and compare them to the earlier Essentiahstsof ilici930sandthe 
basic education advocates of the !9VOs. 
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Arthur E. Bestor and ihc Intellectual Disciplines 

One of the most intellectually penetrating critics of the 1950s was 
Arthur E. Bestor. Jr., .hen ? professor of history at the University of 
Illinois and author of two influential books. Educational Wastelands 
and The Restoration of Learning, that provoked serious debate'ovcr 
the purposes of American education. s. 
~ Besior faiuicheilana'.tackon professional educators f.Alevua^mg 
the academic quality of American educa.ion with life adjSstmen fcro- 
' grams. He alleged thdrrcrtain professional educationists had balded 
together in r n interlocking directorate composed of professors of em,, 
cation, members of state departments of education, and school admin- 
ut«t„r*-to-promote-what was essentially an anti-intellec.ual educa- 
nonal philosophy. According to Besior: 

Oneof .hrgraves. char 8 es ,1,:,. ,-.,„ be.nadr against .he proirss.oual edu- 
cauonis.s is .ha. ,hey have undermined public confulenre .., .hrschools 
../ selling or.h purposes for education so trivial as ... fo.fe.. iherespecl of 
though,,,,! men. and by deliberately divorcing .he schools fr„„, ,i,od. S - 
ophites of science a „d scholarship/which citi/ens trust and value.' 

Bestor called for a philosophical redirection of American education 
that would reader, the teaching of fundamental inielleciual disci- 
plines. Organized as .bey were in the .mature world of science and 
scholarship, these disciplines were to be presented in a sys.emanc man- 
tier toall stude.m. Calling thein.ellectual disciplines the fundamental ' 
ways-of thinking. Besior" wrote: 

'An indispensable function of cdunuion. a. «eiy level, .s .o provide 
sound naming in .he fundamental waysof ihinkuig represented by bis- 
wry. science, maihematirt. literature, Iangu*~. an, and other disci- 
p ines evohed in the course ol mankinds loag ,p, v st lot usaMe knowl- 
edge, culniral understanding, and intellectual po'urei M 

Bcstor^rgued that the inielleciual disciplir.-s were much more than 
cttdn of facts. They were disciplined and orderly ways of think- 
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ing with organized structures and methods of their own/ The public 
school curriculum, especially in the high school, said Bestor, should 
stress* the ordered relationships and methods of inqu inappropriate to 
each basic field of knowledge. Teacher competency should be evalu- 
ated on* the basis of skilled instruction in each intellectual discipline 
As Bagley did two decades ear Her, Bestor. the leading spokesman for 
basic education in the 1950s, defined the school's role us that of trans- 
mitting the cultural heritage by means of the established intellectual 
disciplines. Only through intellectual power, gained from disciplined 
learning, would a new generation Ik? able to master the problems of 
new and changing environments. Thus, the school's fundamental task 
was to transmit the pou ei of disciplined thinking to the >ounger gener 
ation. 

Again, like Bagley. Bestor set down what he considered to be the 
fundamentals of the; public school curriculum After identifying read- 
ing, anting, and arithmetic as fundamental in the elementary school. 
Bestor gave his greatest attention to defining the secondary school cur- 
riculum, which was to consist of disciplined stud) in fixe broad areas 

1. The English language. The study of the English language in- 
volved first, learning the rudimentary skills of reading and writing, 
and then proceeding to the systematic study of grammar. As the stu 
dents progressed, they were to read and analyze increasingly complex 
examples of hteratuie and to piactuc writing under competent guid 
ance and'eriticism. ^ 

2. Mathematics. Instruction in mathematics was to begin with the 
simple practue of counting and then lead systematically through arith 
inetic (addition, subtraction, multiplication, and di\ ision) to the more 
abstract and sophisticated mathematical reasoning represented by 
algebra, geometry, and calculus. 

3. Science. Science instruction was to l>egiildillusely w ith the natu- 
ral sciences and then become oiganized into the systematic branches of 
biology, chemistry, and physics. 

4. History. History was to be studied continuously with diffuse nar 
ratnes, and then continue into the methodical study of major cbron 
ological periods and geographical divisions, with social emphasis on 

)litical and constitutional aspects. 



5. Foreign language. Sludcrus were to study systematically at least 
one foreign language; they were to begin their study early enough to 
ensure mastery by the end of secondary schooling. 

Like the Essentialists. Bestor argued for a logical sequence m the' 
curriculum with the reasoning that 'Because clear thinfcing is sysle / 
_ maiLC thinking, liberal education involves the logical organisation of 
knowledge" Students need to see the structure of the discipline they 
are studying, said Bestor. who opposed the trends toward interdiscipli- ' 
nary studies. 

Hyrrun G. Rickover 

Hyman G. Rickover. known as the father of .he atomic submarine 
.was another Icadmg.educaiional u itit of the 1950s. Admiral Rickover 
who supervised the design and planning of the firsf American nuclear.' 
powered submarine, the Nautilus, had become increasingly concerned 

about thcacad t .,nicqualityofAmeriauu-ducaiion.I«,esi.monybefore 
Congressional committees and in a series of articles and books Rick- 
over compared the academic qualit> of American students to their 
European counterparts. In his books. Report onRuss.a, Education and 
Freedom, Swiss Schools and Ours: Why Theirs are Heller, and Ameri- 
can Educalion~A Natwnal Failure, Rickover penned a strong indict- 
mem df American public education. He claimed that the quality of 
American education had been eroded under the influence of Dewey'* 
Experimentalist philosophy. Like Bestor. Rickover felt that academic 
quality had deteriorated most severely in American secondary schools. 

Venturing into comparatiie education id make his case. Rickover 
charged that American schools were academically inferior to those of 
Europe. His arguments resembled those advan^y the Essentialists 
some 20 years earlier. His critique suggested that: I American schools 
were failing to tap the intellectual potential of academically talented- 
studei,ts:.?J,The public schools were contributing toanldueational lag 
that was adversely affecting American science. tcchnologC. and culture- 
and 3) American educators could learn from the European educational 
experience, which respected and cultivated human intelligence by 
j^prous academic study. 

^Jariy of Rickover s recommendations for reforming American cdu- ■ 



cation paralleled those of Bestor. Although particularly interested in 
* science, Rickover, like Bestor, believed that a "foundation of a liberal 
% arts education" was needed so that educated persons could use their 
"specialized training wisely/' 9 Testifying before the House of Repre- 
sentatives Committee on Appropriations in 1959, Rickover outlined 
„ the core of a liberal education as history, anthropology, economics, for- 
eign languages and literatures, mathematics, science, and English. 10 
To Rickover, American schools were deficient for their failure to 
offer a systematic academic curriculum and their unwillingness or in- 
ability to challenge the intellectual potential of academically talented 
students. \ 

Rickover believed t)KU the American school curriculum had de- 
generated under the influence of educators steeped in progressive and 
life adjustment philosophy. The entry of academically weak courses 
had detnjtted ' .a the more solid disciplines of history, geography, 
mathematics, and science. In contrast to the ill-defined objectives of 
American schools, Rickover claimed that European schools had clearly 
defined academic and cultural goals. 

* In paYticular, Rickover believed that the multiple-track, ability 
• grouping system of,secondary education in Europe was superior to the 
American comprehensive secondary school. European educators delib- 
erately matched a student's academic ability with an appropriate type 
of schooling. In contrast, American educators refused to structure the 
curriculum to fit a student's academic aptitude on the grounds that it 
was elitist and undemocratic. Like Bestor, Rickover argued that a con- 
> fused and simplistic notion of democracy had equated equality of edu- 
cational opportunity with sameness. 

€ In 1957*, when the Soviet Union launched Sputnik I, it did not take 

long for public scrutiny to focus on American education. The debate 
between Bestor and his academic allies and the professional educators 

t over life adj ustment education was now intensified. The kind oFargu- 

ments that Rickover was making, based on comparative evidence, now 
gave the educational controversy of the 1950s an international as well 
as a domestic dimension. 

Rickover's testimony » id report before the House Committee on 

.misappropriations in 1959 took place in a time of educational crisis, con- 



troversy, and urgency. Rickover claimed. that graduates of the Soviet 
Union's 1 0-year school were at least two years ahead of their American 
counterparts in mastering "sound, basic education/' which he defined 
as "mathematics, the sciences, mastery of the mother tongue, knowi- 
\ edge of their own classica literature and that of major foreign nations, 
foreign languages, and history— though their history study is colored 
by Marxist doctrine." 11 Further, Rickover commented that the Soviets 
identified thciualented youth, particularly the upper 30% who were 
sent on to the university especially for study in science and cngineer- 

^ Continuing to use comparative evidence to support his argument 
that American schools were generally academically inferior to Euro- 
pean, Rickqver compared Swiss and American schools. Unlike the 
totalitarian and communistic Soviet Union, Switzerland was demo- 
cratic, federal, and capitalistic. Although much smaller in sjze and 
population than the U.S., there were similarities in political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural lifestyles. Despite these similarities, Rickover 
identified some sharp dissimilarities between Swiss and American edu- 
cational styles. For example, American educators tended to invest 
heavily in bricks and mortar, in physical facilities, while *he Swiss 
frugally used their resources for instruction rather than expensive and 
elaborate buildings. Rickover wrote that "Swiss children obtain a 
good, but not luxurious, education." Educational resources were not 
used in Switzerland for "elaborate buildings and facilities, for frill 
subjects, for social entertainment. " ,2 In addition to spendin'g their re- 
sources directly on academic matters, thc«$wiss also used a variety of 
grouping patterns that were appropriate to the academic aptitude of 
students. Although there were variations in organizational patterns, 
the curriculum in Swiss schools stressed basic academic subjects— lan- 
guage, "mathematics, history, geography, science. Swiss educational 
excellence was also based on national examinations, which, while not 
compulsory, did encourage academic achievement. 

In 1962. Rickover again testified before the House Appropriations 
Committee to^report on British education. His remarks wereamplificd 
in his book, American Education— A National Failure, which ap- 
O ;d a year later. 15 Like Swiss schools, those in England used ability 



grouping. He particularly admired the British use of exa 
match a student's ability to an appropriate type of schooling. 

Rickoycr's'kecornrncndations 

Based upon his comparisons of American and European educa- 
tional sysiems, Rickovcr, like Bestor, proposed a genera! program of 
reform. His progTam included the following: 

1. American educators need to commit themselves to liberal educa- 
tion, which for Rtckover was that '"marvelous pedagogical invention" 
—training the young to think and solve problems. Liberal education 
would provide the knowledge base for specialized and professional 
training. 

2. The American commitment to the comprehensive high school as 
an agency of adolescent socialization must be abandoned and replaced 
by a secondary school system of multiple tracks that are appropriate to 
a student's academic ability. 

3. A National Standards Committee should be established to keep 
the public informed about the condition of American education and to 
formulate national scholastic standards in order to make the U.S. inter- 
nationally competitive. 

4. Elementary and syondary education should provide a suf- 
ficiently broad terminal education for average and below average stu- 
dents to prepare them for a modern technoI«gfeI societ) and should 
provide a solitbcademic foundation for academically talented students* 
to prepare thcn\for subsequent professional education,/ * 

5. The public schools should concentrate on their proper func- 
tion — the education of young minds. 

f • 

Max Raffcrty 

The contemporary basic education movement encompasses a wide 
spectrum of advocates ranging from academ ic scholars and scientists to 
the grass roots populist. In retrospect, the criticsof the 1950s also could 
be placed on a continuum ranging from the scholar-historian Bestor to 
thetnore popular, grassroots educator-politician. Max Rafferty. A pro- 
fcssional educator and school administrator, Rafferty was elected as 
O Iifornia's superintendent of public instruction in 1962 and re-elected 



in 1966 by widemaigins. His last attempt a! public office was an unsuc - 
cessful bid for the U.S. Senate in,^968. Currently dean of education at 
Troy State University in Alabama, he als()A\ rites a Widely syndicated 
newspaper column on education issues.*^ 

Rafferty represents the kind of basic education position that is de- 
rived from a conscrvativ e political ideology , but it has strong pedagogi-* 
cal implications. Although Bcstor, Rickover, and Rafferty might agree 
on some of the weaknesses in American education and on some of the 
remedies for these weaknesses, their philosophical bases differ. Indeed, 
the differences of the late 1950s and the early 1960s that existed among 
the.advpcates of basic education are similar iaiome respects to thcam- 
biguities in the current movement. \ a^"-.... 

Rafferty's books, Suffer, Little Children ( \%2\ and Whal.Are They 
Doing to Your Children? (19frl), reveal a conservative pedagogical 
position that is derhed from a conservathe political ideology. For 
Rafferty, America's cultural and educational heritage w as conceived in 
the patriotism of the Revolutionary era anJ nurtured in the nineteenth 
century by the common school's dciotion to literacy, civic respons- 
ibility, discipline, perseverence, and hard work. 

In Rafferty's view of American educational history, the purpose of 
the public schools was distorted by the appearance of John Dewey, the 
Experimentalist educational philosophers, and the advocates of pro- 
gressivism. The Experimentalists' stress on cultural and ethical relati- 
vism eroded the belief in unchanging moral values. Child-centered 
progressivism degenerated into socialization and life adjustment edu- 
cation that negated the school's function as an acacjf mic institution. 

BasedSfpon his interpretation of America's educational past, Raf- 
ferty's criticism of thecondjtions plaguing the public schools included, 
1) a neglect of and a decline in academic standards throughout the 
schools; 2) a decline in respect for the authority of the teacher; 3) a 
lowering of moral and ethical standards in the schools that has led to 
delinquency and violence and to what Rafferty refers to as "the cult of 
the slob", 4) a general decline of civic and cultural values because of the 
educational malaise in the schools. 

As a political conservative, Rafferty's educational program is 
largely restorative and calls for a return to certain features of ti)C past to 
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£ solve present problems. In this respect, Rafferty holds much in com- 
mon with Bestof and Rickover. His remedy for a renewal of^American 
education madeinthemid.l960salsoshowsaphilosophicalparallelto 
the Essentialists of the 1930s and the contemporary advocates of basic 
education. Iri an article in the Chicago Tribune, Rafferty stated: 

... thepurposeofaschooIisnottomakcpUpilspopuferorwcll-adJUsted 
or universally approved. It is to make them learned.' 

, It is to teach them to use the intellectual tools which the race, over the 

centuries, has found to be indispensable in the pursuit of truth 

... the ichools exist to teach organized, disciplined, systematic subject 
matter to thechildren. The schools are the only societal agencies specifi- 
cally charged with the performance of this vital function. If the schools 
do not teach subject matter, the children are never going to learn it." 

' Although there were other critics of American education in the late 
^ Fiftiesand early Sixties such as James D. Koerner, Mortimer Smithand 
others, Bestor, Rickover, and Rafferty were the most prominent na- 
tional spokesmen for the basic education philosophy. Much of ihis 
philosophy continues today through the Council on Basic Education, 
which Bestor helped to organize. 

The Impact of the Critics of the 1950s H ; 

It isdiffVult to judge the degree to w]iich the critics of the 1950s had 
an impact on American education. In some ways, their arguments were 
timely in thauhey coincided with the debatestimuiated by the launch- 
ing of Sputnik in 1957 and the enactment of the Nationa?Dcfense Edu- 
t cation Act of 1958, which funded a host of programs and research to 
improve instruction in science, mathematics, and foreign languages. 
The emergence of Master of Arts in Teaching programs in this decade 
placed a greater emphasis on academic subject matter in teacher prep- 
aration than had many traditional secondary teacher education pro- 
> grams. The educational critics of the 1950s certainly would have agreed 
with these trends. If they, did not precipitate them, they certainly con- 
tributed to the climate of opinion thaunfluenced educational reform 
in the first half of the 1960s. 

The curriculum reforms of the early 1 960s were not simply a matter 
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of restoring the traditiprial academic disciplines. Rather, the reforms, 
developed largely by academic scholars and scientists, focused on re- 
structuring the elementary and secondary curriculum in the areas of 
mathematics, science, and the social studies. Other reforms of an or- 
ganizational and instructional nature were team teaching, modular 
scheduling, individualized instruction, and open spaVeeducation. The 
^ intention of the curricular innovations was generally to introduce stu-, 
dents to the process of learning in much the same way that a scientist or 
scholar investigates a problem in a learned discipline. The organiza- 
tional changes of the 1960s were designed to reduce the alleged rigidity 
of the self-contained classroom. 

Although some improvements may have resulted from these inno- 
vations,.they did create serious communication problems with parents 
and the general public. Parents could not relate to the new terminol; 
ogy.Terms such as structures, sets, spiral curriculum, and learning by 
objectives, were confusing to those whose education had been in an- 
other era. The various new organizational structures often made 
school seem like a foreign environment to parents. Today, among 
basic education advocates are many who are either suspicious of or 
hosftle to innovations. Indeed, the only innovations that seem accept:* 
able to them are those that prov ide ev idcnce that students are mastering' 
the basic skills and subjects. 

If the early 1960s supported the trends back to basic education, the 
second half 6f that decade had the contrary effect. The educational 
policies of the federal government shifted to "Great Society" programs 
for compensatory education, Head Start, urban education, bilingual 
anTf^icultural education, and job training. The activism precipitated 
bv opposition to the U.S. involvement in Viet Nam often spilled over 
into the high schools, with both students and teachers more socially 
and politically involved. 

At the end of the decade and into the early 1970s, a new breed of 
critic emerged that called for a humanizing of the school. The message 
of the so-called neo-romantics such as Joseph Featherstone, Jonathan 
Kozol, John Holt, and others to reduce structure and sequence was 
quite different from that of Bagley, Bestor, Rickover, and Rafferty. 
£ les Silverman's Crisis in the Classroom, appearing in 1970, looked 
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tp the British primary schools— not (or rigorous academic standards 
but for progressive concepts of child freedom and liberation, One of thfe 
most severe critics was Ivan Mich who argued in DcschoolingSodtety 
ttiat schools were actually pernicious to education and should be abol- 
ished, v * 

As the 1970s reached their midpoint, educational directions were 
not clear. Political, social, and economic forces that were external to 
the schools were pushing and pulling them in a variety of directions. 
Within schools, professional educators often seemed unable or unwill- 
ing to point the direction, that public education needed to take. As the 
1970s ended and the 1980s began, there appeared to be no com man ding 
educational leader on the national scene. There was no Mann, Barnaid, 
Harris, Eliot, Dewey, or Conant in sight. 
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Return to Basic Education 

. y the mid-1970s, the issues that had been raised by # Bagley and the 
^ Esschtialists In the. 1930s arid by Bestor, Rickpver and Rafferty in the 
1950s returned to tHe national scene with the resurgent basic education 
movement. Trie current back-to- basics drive appears to enjoy a more 
b pervasive and popular, base of support than the earlier two movements. 
Although the educational climate of the late Seventies introduced new 
terminology that included words such as accountability, competency* 
based ^curriculum, and minimal competency testing, the important 
issues are philosophical ones that have remained u n resolved for the last 
•50 years of America's educational history. Both the friends-and foes of 
•basic edur *ion need to addresrthe following persistent philosophical 
questions x;iat have.emerged in the last half century: 

What is abound education? ' . * 

What is, a school? % . 

'What is the primary purpose of a school? 

What js the nature of the curriculum? . 

The advocates of basic education need to ponder and answer these, 
questions in the most coherent and comprehensive way possibles*) that 
their position is n^ longer based on scattered sources and conflicting 
opinions. Antagonists need to examine these questions in light of the 
historical perspective of the recurring (hemes of basic education. The 
issues raised are not fleeting ones that will go away. As they have ap- 
* peared in our educational past, so they will occur in our educational* 
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